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The masses of toilers in cities and towns throughout the cc untry 
marching proudly in parades, attending mass-meetings and gatherings 
of Labor’s forces on Labor Day did not help to encourage those preaching 
the doctrine of the “Opén Shop,” that Labor is on the wane, that the 
organized movement of the workers is going to pieces. On the contrary, 
in every city, town and hamlet within our nation Organized Labor 
asserted itself and proved that it intended going onward marching to 
the front, holding on to its crganization until the condition of the work- 
ers is relieved and until the masses are given that freedom and encour- 
agement, both from a legal standpoint and an economic standpoint, to 


which they are justly entitled. 


Honor may be fcund in a man who deliberately steals, but a man 
who wilfully and knowingly les about an institution or an individual 
representing an institution or organization, is without honor. There 
is an old saying.that vou can protect yourself against a thief, but it is 


impossible to protect yourself against a liar. 


The indictment for conspiracy of some of the officials of the Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Union in Chicago amounts to nothing. You can take 
it from the writer that it is some of the propaganda of the enemies of 
Labor that will peter out and result only in strengthening the members 
of the milk wagon drivers. There is no more honest set of officers, no 
more faithful workers, nor better union men in this or any other country 
than the men who conduct the affairs of Local No. 753, Milk Wagon 


Drivers of Chicago. The writer would not make this statement if it 


were not so, and he thoroughly understands the imporjance of his state- 


ment. No one connected with that institution will be found guilty of 
doing anything dishonorable or disgraceful. The courts now have the 
habit of calling anything that union officials may do in the interest of 
their union a conspiracy. Sometimes indictments of union officials are 
obtained, so that the eyes of the public may be taken off the guilty con- 


spirators controlling large corporations. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL CONFLICT 


EO XIII in 1891 
penned the follow- 
ing almost pro- 
phetic words: 
“That the spirit of 
revolutionary 
change which has 
long been disturb- 

ing the nations of the world should 
have passed beyond the sphere of 
politics and made its influence felt 
in the cognate sphere of practical 
economics, is not surprising.” 

The elements of the conflict now 
raging are unmistakable, in the 
vast expansion of industrial pur- 
suits and the marvelous discoveries 
of science, in the changed relations 
between masters and workmen, in 
the enormous fortunes of some few 
individuals and the utter poverty 
of the masses, in the increased self- 
reliance and closer combination of 
the working classes, as also, finally, 
in the prevailing moral degeneracy. 

The momentous gravity of the 
state of things now obtaining fills 
every mind with painful apprehen- 
sion; actually there is ro question 
that has taken a deeper hold on the 
public mind. 

And the awful conflict through 
which the world has just passed 
has only sharpened the issues and 
intensified the conflict between 
master and man in the great world 
of industry; nor do the happenings 
in Russia, in Germany only yester- 
day, in France, yea, and in Eng- 
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land escape the wise and the pru- 
dent men in this land of mightiest 
opportunities and mightiest prom- 
ise which earth knows today. In 
these momentous issues, which 
seemingly cloud all others, what di- 
rection are the leaders in the 
Church able to give? 

“The industria] question,” to 
quote again the great Leo, “in the 
opinion of some is merely an eco- 
nomic question, whereas in point of 
fact it is, first of all, a moral and 
religious matter, and for that rea- 
son its settlement is to be sought 
mainly in the moral law and in the 
pronouncement of religion. 

And what could be more true? It 
is the cry of men’s souls for right; 
it is the plea of men for justice, and 
really both master and man readily 
agree that they are striving only 
for justice, even though they agree 
not where justice lies. 

In the seeking after justice we 
must never forget that in the pres- 
ent economy of our civilization, our 
lives and our needs are so bound up 
with the industrial order that the 
mighty operations of industry must 
go on continuously, else the whole 
body politic must suffer. It is, 
therefore, pregnant to remark that 
in seeking adjustment neither the 
employers nor their workmen have 
been sufficiently mindful of the 
rights of the people as a whole, nay, 
more, that the people as a whole 
have prior claim; of a consequence 
the first step in our adjustment is 
to insist that individual claims, 
conflicting with the rights of the 
community, shall not prevail. 

There was a time when men 
questioned the rights of the labor- 
ing man to establish organizations 
for the furthering of his interests. 
That time has happily passed and 
the only question which now dis- 
turbs the minds of men is the ques- 
tion concerning the purpose of 
such organizations. 

It may not be for purposes con- 
trary to law and order. The aim 
must always be the safeguarding 


of the workman’s interests accord- 
ing to the dictates of God’s law and 
the rightfully estabished law of the 
realm. If the right to form a 
united body seems clear to all 
thinking men, then there follows 
the equal right to bargain collect- 
ively, for the union itself could 
have no power to aid the struggling 
workmen unless as a whole their 
rightful claims could be placed be- 
fore those who use their labor. 

There was also dispute in times 
past concerning a rightful wage, 
and the old principle of supply and 
demand was largely the principle 
for adjusting this delicate matter. 
Happily, wise men today agree that 
the employe is entitled to a living 
wage, which includes not only the 
right to marry and the blessing of 
children, but also the decent main- 
tenance of the home with a reason- 
able provision for future needs, 
such as sickness, relaxation and old 
age. 

But the right to organize and 
the right to decent maintenance 
bring with them the corresponding 
obligations. Men often forget that 
when they bind themselves in union 
for mutual protection they are ob- 
ligated, in every way in their pow- 
er, to help the organization to 
which they have sworn fealty, and 
the great weakness in modern labor 
circles has been the neglect of the 
men themselves in looking after 
their own interests in the gather- 
ing, weekly or monthly, of the 
body to which they belong. The 
selfishness that seeks comfort, 
keeps them far from thé disputes 
of the organization and leaves the 
adjustment of affairs to those who, 
because of ambition or even of low- 
er motives, seek ascendancy in the 
meetings of the crowd. 

The right to decent, honorable 
compensation brings with it the 
corresponding obligation of render- 
ing faithful service to the man who 
employs the skill or the art of the 
workman. The Church has always 
insisted that this obligation of 
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rendering full service is an obliga- 
tion that binds man under pain of 
sin; but it is only where the moral 
life of the people is in flower that 
we can hope that men, in this mat- 
ter, will see their duty aright, and 
it is because our moral life has be- 
come so relax, our conscience so ir- 
responsive, that men fail to render 
due service to those who hire their 
skill. Finally, it were needless, I 
hope, to add that men are bound 
also in conscience to live up to 
agreements made and ratified on 
behalf of the body to which they 
belong. 

The employer, who has certain 
inalienable rights, also has certain 
obligations. He must recognize in 
his workman not only the dignity 
of his labor, but also the precious 
dignity of his manhood. He cannot 
deny the worker’s right to better 
his condition by means of organi- 
zation, by means of bargaining 
through representatives that ex- 
press the workmen’s will. He must 
give proper compensation for the 
labor, nor can he refuse to add the 
little which must provide for the 
proverbial rainy day, and with 
these solemn obligations there goes 
always the right to honorable, con- 
scientious service. Leo XIII of 
blessed memory also favored asso- 
ciations and organizations which 
would draw both master and man 
more closely together. If thirty 
years ago this were part of wis- 
dom, it seems in our day even more 
wise. 

In times past unions of capital as 
well as unions of labor have been 
essentially militant aggregations, 
and the Bishops of the United 
States, in their joint pastoral, 
seemed to think that the times are 
ripe when a militant organization 
should be supplemented by associa- 
tions or conferences, composed 
jointly of employers and employes, 
which will place emphasis upon the 
common interests rather than the 
diverse aims of the two parties, 
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which will place emphasis upon co- 
operation rather than conflict. 

Assuredly through such an ar- 
rangement benefit will accrue to all. 
The worker would participate in 
those matters of industrial man- 
agement which directly concern 
him and about which he has help- 
ful knowledge. He would acquire 
an increased sense of personal re- 
sponsibility and of personal dig- 
nity, he would take greater inter- 
est in his work, and he would be- 
come more effective and more con- 
tent. The employer, on his side, 
would have the benefit of willing 
co-operation, and there would re- 
sult a harmony of relation which 
must always work for good. 


The public, too, would share in 
the advantage of a larger and a 
steadier production. Industry 
would be carried on as a great co- 
operative enterprise for the com- 
mon weal, and not as a contest be- 
tween two parties for the produc- 
tion of a restricted output. 


From all this, it is clear there can 
be little hope of permanent indus- 
trial peace, until men return to the 
practice of that morality which re- 
ligion always inculcates, for unless 
men recognize the dignity of their 
fellow men, unless men believe that 
they must render account of their 
lives and actions unto a just God, 
unless men recognize the dignity 
even of lowly labor, unless men feel 
that bond that binds them into 
common brotherhood, unless men 
perform their task in life because 
it is a conscientious obligation, un- 
less men are willing to acknowledge 
the fundamental selfishness of na- 
ture, and seek in a brotherly way 
the best adjustment, I fear that 
with all our legislation we shall cry 
“Peace” where there is no peace. 

In speaking of the power of re- 
ligion to help in the solution of in- 
dustrial difficulties, one goes back, 
instinctively, to the Guilds of the 
Middle Ages, which, under the pro- 
tection of religion, obtained for the 
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workman his just demands, and 
gave unto labor a dignity which it 
has not since obtained. 

The craftsman of the Middle 
Ages, protected by his mighty or- 
ganization, felt a security that 
workmen of today can hardly feel. 
Intent upon the perfection of his 
task he experienced a joy in his 
work almost unknown in our times. 
This is partly due, of course, to the 
introduction of machinery, which 
tends to destroy the creative in- 
stinct in man, but the medieval con- 
dition, which, under religion’s pro- 
tecting aegis, made man recognize 
his high place and his high dignity, 
made him contented when he had 
sufficient for the day’s needs, made 
him know the joy of a good con- 
science, bade him hope for a better 
life beyond this world of toil. This 
medieval condition, containing in 
itself the secret of joy and jubila- 
tion, found the way to true peace. 

Every man in the community 
must put his hand to the work 
without delay, lest the evil get be- 
yond remedy. 

The masters of our destiny in the 
State must see that right laws are 
enacted, and that just judges give 
unto the poor just judgments. The 
captains of industry must reflect 
seriously upon the inborn dignity 
of the man who toils in these busy 
marts, and must see in the work- 
man a brother, a helper. He must 
recognize the laborer’s right, and, 
above all things, give him that por- 
tion of the return which will en- 
able the toiler to live honorably and 
decently. 

The leaders in the workmen’s or- 
ganizations must be men of high 
knowledge, men of highest honor 
and probity, men who give them- 
selves unselfishly to a cause which 
today has become majestic in its 
power for good, and the fine dem- 
ocracy of the labor union must tol- 
erate no man whose moral fitness 
can be questioned.—Rev. Edward 
J. Hanna, D. D., Archbishop of San 
Francisco. 


STATEMENT TO OUR 
GENERAL MEMBERSHIP 


In justice to our membership, it 
is only fair that I should make 
some statement relative to the 
newspaper reports appearing 
throughout the country dealing 
with my resignation as Treasurer 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor. I had decided not to say one 
word on this subject, because it is 
not in line with the policy of trade 
unionists to speak about the inside 
affairs of the Executive Council. 
How the press became informed as 
to what transpired is something 
that I cannot account for. No 
word or statement of mine, in any 
way, gave any information of any- 
thing happening in the Executive 
Council meeting. It was the pri- 
vate business of the council, and to 
all reporters I refused to say one 
word. However, inasmuch as the 
press has given some space to this 
matter, our membership, whom I 
serve first and to whom I owe my 
first thought and consideration, 
are entitled to some word of ex- 
planation. The work within our 
own organization has grown to 
such an extent that it is almost im- 
possible for me to carry on the 
work devolving upon me as Treas- 
urer of the American Federation 
of Labor and act as a member of 
the Executive Council. The condi- 
tion within every labor organiza- 
tion, for the executive officers this 
year, is almost beyond the possibil- 
ity of human endurance. As you 
very well know, our organization 
within the last fifteen years has 
trebled its membership and this 
year, with our membership helding 
up around 90,000, we have been at- 
tacked in every section of the coun- 
try with serious wage controver- 
sies. It has necessitated the work 


of every officer and a great deal of 
the work has devolved upon the 
shoulders of the General President. 
In addition to that I am editor of 
our official Journal and to take care 














of the work of the Executive Coun- 
cil is a little more than I felt I 
could handle at the present time. 
You might ask, “Why did I not re- 
sign at the last convention?” My 
reason for not resigning was first, 
because there was a serious battle 
on for control of the Federation 
and were I to refuse to be a candi- 
date it would not help matters. | 
was desirous of helping in that con- 
troversy. I was opposed to the 
candidacy of Mr. Lewis of the Min- 
ers against Mr. Gompers for reas- 
ons best known to myself, reasons 
which I cannot make public at this 
time. I did not hesitate to express 
myself to the leaders of the opposi- 
tion on the subject. No man in La- 
bor or in Business can ever say that 
my position is not always clear. In 
addition to that situation, I was 
hoping that things in the Labor 
Movement would clear up and that 
we would perhaps be able by the 
middle of August to see our way 
clear and the wage controversies 
and other disturbances within the 
organization would have passed 
over. Instead of the situation 
within our organization clearing 
up, we are confronted, as is every 
other organization of Labor, with a 
more disturbed condition. This was 
one of the reasons, and, perhaps, 
the main reason for my resigning. 
In addition to this there were 
several serious misunderstandings 
that existed between the executive 
officers of the Federation and my- 
self which I cannot possibly, in jus- 
tice to the Labor Movement, make 
mention of in the columns of our 
Journal. I am now, and have al- 
ways been of the opinion, that we 
must fight our enemies and depend 
upon the strength of our trade 
unions to win our battles rather 
than surrender our independence 
and dignity to those who openly 
profess to despise us. The Labor 


Movement throughout the country, 
no matter how much we attempt to 
deny it, is in a very serious condi- 
tion. 


Every organization of labor 
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is threatened with conditions that 
may have a tendency to destroy its 
usefulness for many years, but, 
Capital and Business is also threat- 
ened with the same condition. Our 
movement needs the clean, cour- 
ageous thought and action of the 
most able men within its member- 
ship—worn-out policies of soft- 
soaping will get us nothing. The 
rank and file of the men of Labor 
must believe and support the Ex- 
ecutive Council, which is supposed 
to speak for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, if that Executive 
Council is to amount to anything, 
and no one or two men on that 
council is justified in speaking for 
the masses of trade unionists of 
our country. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor itself has no pow- 
er to do anything. It cannot even 
compel an organization to remain 
in affiliation, nor can it very seri- 
ously injure an organization not in 
affiliation. Therefore, its success 
depends entifely upon the execu- 
tive officers having the confidence 
and good will of the affiliated Inter- 
national] and National Unions. The 
good will of organizations that are 
not made up of labor men, or the 
good will of politicians that have 
been elected by Capital amounts to 
very little. The Labor Movement 
in this or any other country must 
depend upon its own fighting quali- 
fications to maintain for its mem- 
bership the conditions to which 
they are justly entitled. As I have 
already stated, I cannot, and would 
not if I could, publish the misun- 
derstandings arising between my- 
self and certain members of the 
Executive Council. I want our 
membership to know that whatever 
I do will be as I see it, in my opin- 
ion, in the interest of the Labor 
Movement of our country. The 
status of my resignation at the 
present time is as follows: The 
Executive Council, at its meeting 
in Atlantic City, N. J., refused to 
accept my resignation and laid it 
(Continued on page 16.) 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


OME time ago the Building Trades Council of San Francisco voted 
to strike because the employers and membership of the Council dis- 
agreed as to the interpretation of the power of an Arbitration 

Board. It was rather a peculiar situation. Some time before a board 
was agreed to and appointed by capital, labor and the public, which was 
to settle any differences arising as to wages, etc.; that no strike was to 
take place, but that all differences arising should be referred to the 
Arbitration Board. Archbishop Hanna of San Francisco was one of 
the men selected by labor as their representative. At the beginning of 
the year the Building Trades, with which some of our local unions were 
directly affiliated, submitted a proposition asking for an increase in 
wages. The wage that then obtained was $1.00 per hour for building 
trades mechanics. The Arbitration Board took the entire matter under 
consideration and in due time the employers requested that a reduction 
in wages obtain in view of the fact that industry all over the country 
was at a standstill. The board decided that they could not grant an 
increase in wages and brought in a recommendation, or decision, reduc- 
ing wages about 6 cents an hour. The Building Trades Council of San 
Francisco stated that the Arbitration Board had overstepped its author- 
ity and had no right to consider a reduction in wages, as the question 
before it was an increase in wages. The employers contended that if 
the board had the right to consider an increase in wages, as the whole 
subject before the board was the question of wages, that it was also 
empowered to consider the question of a reduction in wages. Anyway, 
the men were dissatisfied with the decision and went on strike against it. 
Several of our teamsters were involved. The strike was on for weeks 
and was going from bad to worse. Where our organizations had con- 
tracts the International insisted that the locals obey their contracts and 
instructed Vice-President Casey to see to it that all contracts be carried 
out. As time rolled on and the situation commenced to slip from the 
hands of those first in control, another element within the strike arose 
and demanded a general strike. This is the usual procedure. The Cen- 
tral Labor Council of San Francisco appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the whole situation, and this committee recommended against a 
general strike. Our representative received a wire from the Interna- 
tional Headquarters that any union violating its agreement by going on 
strike, thereby breaking its contract and breaking all the laws of the 
International, that such a union should have its charter taken away from 
it immediately. Our orders were carried out to the letter by Organizer 
Casey, with the result that the general strike did not take place. It 
undoubtedly would have died out anyway, at this writing there is 
some confusion obtaining within the building trades and affiliated 
organizations in San Francisco, much to our sorrow, and much do we 
regret this condition, as this was one of the splendid organizations of its 
kind in this country and had maintained its solidarity through many a 
rough and stormy period, and it is indeed regrettable that because of 
some misunderstanding or misinterpretation that the condition above 
described should result. Our organizations faithfully and conscien- 
tiously obeyed our orders and have maintained their agreements and 
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their unions. We have done nothing in this instance except what we 
have always done—insisted on the strict observance of our agreements 
which we entered into with our employers. We have kept our word, 
even though such action has displeased some of the men in the labor 
movement who are not members of our organization. This policy we 
have insisted on carrying out since I became President fourteen years 
ago, and I am going to maintain this policy of right and justice and 
keeping the word and pledge of our organization as much as I possibly 
can while I remain President. I have been ably assisted by the rank 
and file of our membership and especially by our organizers and workers 
in the field. 


An unfortunate condition arose within the Building Trades of Bos- 
ton on the first day of last January. The Building Trades asked for an 
increase in wages from $1.00 an hour to $1.25. The employers offered 
them the same as last year—$1.00 per hour—and stated that it was im- 
possible for them to do any better; that there was a general demand 
being made for a revision downward of wages in every part of the coun- 
try. The organizations in the building trades refused to accept this 
offer, went on strike and after six or seven months of strike, the unions, 
thoroughly demoralized, were forced to go back to work under open- 
shop conditions at 85 and 90 cents an hour. Perhaps the men handling 
those strikes in the several cities are right and know how to handle a 
strike much better than the writer—we are not inclined to cen- 
sure them—but when circumstances confront us and we are forced be- 
cause of conditions to accept a reduction in wages or go on strike, we 
usually try to find some way out and we maintain our unions. During 
the spring the coal teamsters of Boston Local No. 68 were confronted 
with a condition in which the employers insisted on a four-dollar-a-week 
reduction. This local is one of the oldest unions in the International, in 
fact, is older than the International itself, being organized under the 
Knights of Labor, and has never been involved in a strike. They are 
managed by conservative officers, who are usually successful in handling 
wage scales. The men rebelled against the four-dollar-a-week reduction 
and voted to strike. The General President was advised of the situa- 
tion and instructed Organizer Gillespie to immediately take hold of the 
situation and render whatever assistance possible. The General Presi- 
dent wrote him a letter of instructions and advice, understanding that 
the local was down over 50 per cent. in membership because the men 
were out of work or only working part time. It would have been mad- 
ness for the coal teamsters to go on strike. The employers had nothing 
to do, as the weather was warm, and no one was buying coal, and the 
unemployment prevailing generally was something to be considered very 
seriously before advising a strike. The General President instructed 
Organizer Gillespie to enter into conference and endeavor to beat down 
the reduction as much as possible; in any event to offer arbitration of 
the question, rather than advise the men to go on strike. The organizer 
carried out the instructions, entered into a conference and was success- 
ful in getting a modification of the reduction offered and the men re- 
mained at work, accepting a two-dollar-a-week reduction. Organizer 
Gillespie went into the meeting of the local and with the assistance of 
two or three of the officers of the local advised and encouraged the men 
to accept, and although there was some opposition, the men did accept 
the proposition. Had conditions been different we might not have ac- 
cepted the proposition, but at that particular time the coal business was 
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bad, and while some of the men did fight against accepting the proposi- 
tion, we disagreed with them in their own interest, as we were trying to 
protect them, and it needed courage and fearlessness to do this, but it 
must be done when it is necessary to do it, otherwise unions will go on 
strike and ruin themselves and the work of a lifetime is liable to be de- 
stroyed by an ill-advised or ill-considered act. We believe in the rule of 
listening to the membership, and we know we are duty-bound to be gov- 
erned by the rank and file, but if we are elected to office it must be be- 
cause there is something in us. We are chosen to lead, and unless we 
have the courage to give our membership at the crucial moment the 
proper advice and the force to follow up that advice by action, then we 
are not worthy to be officers. If we pursue the course of least resistance 
and stand on the ground that we are liable to make enemies for our- 
selves, then we are not leaders, and in many instances where this policy 
has been pursued, it has resulted in the total demoralization of splendid 
organizations. We are passing through a period of reconstruction. 
There is a falling off in membership in nearly every union. This is not 
due to the open-shop drive, but in most instances is due to unemploy- 
ment, so we must guard against adding any further increase to the army 
of unemployed, because with the long period of cold weather facing us 
more idleness will prevail than at the present time, and any man or num- 
ber of men who will not strain every point to bring about an agreement, 
who are not willing to make some sacrifice, if necessary, to hold men at 
work, are not alive to the serious condition that confronts our country 
and our organization. Therefore, weigh carefully your action on ques- 


tions that may arise so that you and your fellow workers may continue 
at work. 


HE general membership of all organizations has fallen off consid- 

{ erably at this time; in fact, so much that we dislike to think of 
it. Our organization is standing up under the strain of 
unemployment much better than other organizations. It is true that 
our membership has fallen off considerably, but it is no great surprise, 
because when merchandise is not being sold it cannot be moved, conse- 
quently drivers and chauffeurs are out of work. For the month of 
August we received per capita tax on 85,000. A year ago we had 
100,000 members. We are liable to go lower as the winter months roll 
on, but we also want to remember that a few years ago we had less than 
30,000 members, and if we lived through those days and maintained a 
substantially solid organization, we know we can do it now. However, 
we feel that the situation will be much more desperate, with not much 
prospect for a betterment until perhaps about the month of May, 1922, 
when we will experience the first signs of returning business and pros- 
perity. Keep up your courage. Do not be too confident or too dis- 
mayed. Things will come out all right in the end. We must maintain 
our unions. We must fight as hard as we can to hold the conditions we 
have, but when confronted with a situation that necessitates either going 
on strike or accepting some little reverse, weigh carefully the situation 
Remember the International is standing behind you in every legal step 
that you take, but it is our duty, and I think you will agree with us, when 
we see you taking any steps that we believe are not for the best in- 
terest of the men, we must decide against you, even though it is hard to 
decide against our membership and our friends. We ask your co-opera- 





tion at this time when almost every element of society is endeavoring to 
create dissension and discord within the ranks of Labor. All we ask 
you to do is to look over our record and you will find that we are always 
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on the fighting front guarding your interests. We cannot change over 
night the policy of our entire life, so you will find us working much hard- 
er than before that our unions will continue to prosper, even though ad- 
versity seems to surround us. Remember that the Organized Labor 
Movement is not the only institution that is fighting for its very exist- 
ence at the present time. Business in all of its branches is suffering 
very severely. Thousands of business houses that have always been 
considered safe, sane, wealthy and independent are begging from month 
to month for loans so that they may meet their regularly established 
overhead expenses and hold their institutions intact. There is no class 
at this time in this country or any other part of the world that is not 
feeling the severe test to which every man and every institution is being 
put. We feel confident that we will be able to weather the storm that 
is now confronting us, and when we emerge from it triumphantly we 
may discover a year or two hence that this fire of reconstruction through 
which we have passed has been helpful to us. Let me close by asking 
you to have confidence in the future, in your union, to work harder than 
before, if possible, so that you may preserve your union. Have confi- 
dence in and be guided by your officers whom you have elected and help 
them in every way possible, if they are right; if they are wrong or lag- 
ging behind, get rid of them. 





ROM latest reports we have obtained there are 5,500,000 men and 

women out of work who were working one year ago. If the truth 

were known there is a greater number unemployed and as we enter 
into the winter months the number will be still greater. It is a conserva- 
tive estimate to say that there is liable to be 10,000,000 people out of 
work by the first of January. A conservative estimate would be that 
each individual out of work would have at least two others dependent 
upon him, which would make the total number of persons suffering from 
unemployment about 30,000,000. This is a serious situation; a condition 
that is dangerous, because, after all, starvation in a country teeming 
with plenty is a condition which is liable to bring about anarchy. You 
do not mean to say that if you have a family of four or five children that 
you are going to see them starve with plenty all around? Man is a human 
animal] that will not see his children suffering and in want if it is possible 
for him to prevent it. The condition is so dangerous that, for the first 
time in over thirty years, the government called a conference on condi- 
tions of unemployment. The government finally admitted that there was 
a condition of unemployment, and when it admits anything it is usually 
serious. This winter there is liable to be more stealing, more burglaries 
and more holdup games than ever before. When men are out of work 
and hungry they feel that worse things than going to prison can happen 
to them, for in prison they can at least get something to eat. So, we are 
moving towards a period of crime, discontent and lawlessness. It should 
be prevented. This condition should not exist. There is just as much 
money in the world today as there was during the war. It is the jockey- 
ing and jollying of the politicians in Washington, who have refused to 
enact any kind of conservative legislation, who have continually closed 
their eyes to a straightening up of the European situation, which is 
responsible, as we have said before, for the awful condition of unemploy- 
ment that now confronts us. It is disgusting to hear senators and con- 
gressmen down in Washington making speeches as to the suffering of 
the people in South America and asking that aid be extended to the 
Chinese and Russians, when we have much hunger, privation and desti- 
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‘ tution in our own country. How they are deceiving or attempting tu 
deceive the great multitude that elected them to office. We are wonder- 
ing how long the peope will stand for this bulldozing. Instead of trying 
to find out what can be done or enacting some conservative legislation, 
they are spending their time trying to dig up something so they can find 
fault with the previous administration. The sooner this is stopped the 
better it will be for all concerned. It will be useless trying to reason 
with hungry men, women and children, and in a few months there will 
be hordes of men, women and children going hungry and homeless, and 
the men of labor, now so much despised by that gang down there in 
Washington, wili not be able to hold the masses under contro] when that 
time comes. 





ASES of where the minority was right are known to exist or have 
C existed and minorities that are right may win eventually by hold- 
ing on to their policies and principles and by continuing to advo- 
cate their doctrine they will, in time, be able to convince the majority as 
to the honesty of their position, but they cannot hope to win by cutting 
loose from everything and saying they are disgusted because things are 
not going their way. This course should only be considered when there 
is no possible hope for the future. In the pages of history we read of cases 
where some of the strongest and greatest men have been known to fight 
alone for their ideas and principles. The Labor Movement at the present 
time seems to be the football for every non-progressive human being in 
our country. The Labor Movement is at the mercy of our country today 
insofar as the great multitude of our country is concerned. No thought 
is given to the work we have done in the past, of the trials, of the strug- 
gles, of the dangers we have faced in trying to uplift humanity. Very 
little credit is given us by some of the men who have profited by the 
organization, by what we have done, but just as we read in history, the 
workers who have done the greatest good and some of the leaders of 
those great movements were totally misunderstood, many of them perse- 
cuted and imprisoned, but centuries afterwards, when history was writ- 
ten, they were understood and credit given them for the struggles they 
had to undergo. So it is with the Labor Movement—the only organiza- 
tion or movement in our country that sets aside all creeds, color, race, 
religion and prejudice and opens its arms to those who are depressed 
and is endeavoring to uplift the toilers who have been trampled on by 
those in power who control the wealth of the nation. 





The report of the trustees for the six months ending August 31st, 
1921, shows a balance in our treasury of $659,371.11. This shows a gain 
in our funds, since our last convention one year ago, of about $93,000. 
When you take into consideration the increased expense of the organiza- 
tion ; the number of men that have been forced to fight to maintain their 
union, to whom we have had to pay strike benefits, and the dropping off 
in our membership as a result of unemployment, I think we have every 
reason to rejoice. By careful management of your funds in the Inter- 
national treasury, by the co-operation of our local unions, we have been 
able to bring about this splendid condition, placing us on a solid financial 
basis. Several of the large and successful organizations of labor, as a 
result of the fight being made upon them at the present time, have their 
treasury almost depleted. Continue your help, and support the Interna- 
tional officers and you may rest assured when this great conflict which 
is now being waged against organized labor passes over, that your Inter- 
national will come out of the battle stronger financially than ever before. 
























URBANA, ILL. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—No doubt 
you have been looking for a letter 
from me for some time, but I am 
pretty busy. I work every day and 
the business of the Local takes a 
good many of my evenings, so I do 
not have much time for writing or 
anything else. 

We have, at the present time, a 
very good Local, considering the 
strenuous time all labor people are 
having to go through. I am trying 
my best to encourage every mem- 
ber to attend every meeting pos- 
sible unless they are sick. We also 
have better order in the meetings 
than we used to have. When 
elected President, after being in- 
stalled, I gave a short talk to the 
Local and told them what I ex- 
pected of them and that we must 
have better order and less rowdy- 
ism, which, to my surprise, has had 
a wonderful effect. 

I have very little trouble in keep- 
ing order and we are at present 
having fairly good attendance and 
very interesting meetings. 

We have at the present an Execu- 
tive Board that I believe is working 
in perfect harmony, which I think 
is one of the essentials of a good 
Local. 

I am very much encouraged with 
Local 443 at the present time and 
believe we can grow to be a strong 
unit in this locality. 

I will try and write you oftener 
and let you know how we are pro- 
gressing. Will close for this time. 
With best wishes to you in your 
work, I am 

Yours, 
0. L. JONES, 
President Local No. 443. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


© Omori! 
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BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—Local 
Union No. 333, like every other Lo- 
cal Union in the country whose 
members are alive to their inter- 
ests, is holding its own, unfavor- 
able conditions notwithstanding. 
After incapacitation by an accident 
and failing health, President Hen- 
drix tendered his _ resignation 
Bro. Earnest Lembke was elected 
at the last meeting to fill the unex- 
pired term; at the same meeting 
Bro. E. L..Mootes was elected Vice- 
President, succeeding Bro. Sam. 
Hensen, who has taken up other 
work. The two officers-elect are 
both young men who have never be- 
fore held elective offices in the local, 
but they are devoted union men and 
possess particular qualifications for 
efficient trade union officials. We 
predict for them a future of useful 
service to the principles for which 
our International Union stands. 

An indication of a determination 
to “hold the fort” and push for- 
ward was the appointment at the 
last meeting of a committee of 
three which will make a report at 
the next meeting with recommen: 
dations of a plan by which attend- 
ance at weekly meetings of the local 
can be stimulated. The idea is to 
secure as near a one-hyndred-per- 
cent attendance as is possible. The 
trade union movement must not 
only repel the present attack 
against it, but move forward with 
the banner of social justice; it is 
realized that attendance at union 
meetings is a very essential factor 
in this aim. 

We participated this year in 
what is believed to be the most suc- 
cessful Labor Day celebration ever 
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staged in Bloomington. The entire 
affair was financed by the local 
unions, each organization making a 
contribution to help defray ex- 
penses. Our local union demon- 
strated that it is no “piker” by vot- 
ing a sum equal to the highest con- 
tribution to the fund. 


Clouds threatened in the morn- 
ing, but later the sun made its ap- 
pearance, and it turned out to be 
an ideal day for the celebration. 
The speakers’ program was well 
filled. The afternoon speaking was 
by Wm. T. Wolcott, representing 
the Federated Railroad Crafts. 
John H. Walker, President of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, 
and Gifford Ernest, Secretary of 
the Farmer-Labor Party of Illinois. 
Alexander Howat, the fighting 
President of the United Mine 
Workers of Kansas, delivered a 
stirring address in the evening. An 
elaborate program of sports and 
other features of entertainment 
was enjoyed during the day; the 
evening was spent in dancing, and 
the huge crowd enjoyed itself until 
a late hour. 


Bro. B. L. Robbins will represent 
Local 333 in the annual convention 
of the Illinois Federation of Labor, 
which convenes in Aurora, IIl., Oct. 
17, 1921. 

Our working agreements, en- 
tered into May list of this year, 
were, at the demand of the employ- 
‘ers, signed for six months only and 
will expire on October Ist. We 
hope to be able to report at least a 
renewal of our present wage scale 
and working conditions. 

Dances are being held in our hall 
semi-weekly, under the supervision 
of a committee of five, elected by 
the members. This feature is 


highly enjoyed by the members, 
besides, our organization realizes a 
neat sum in revenue from this 
source. 

Seldom does Local 333 hold a 
weekly meeting without initiating 
at least one new member. Sum- 


ming up the whole situation in gen- 
eral, Local Union No. 333 has ev- 
ery reason for felicitation as it 
looks ahead to a hopeful future. 
MARTIN A. DILLMON, 
Local No. 333 





URGING JUSTICE FOR POOR, 
JUDGE CRITICISES COURTS 


Warrensburg, Mo.—In a plan of 
revision of the constitution of Mis- 
souri submitted to the new consti- 
tution association, Judge Ewing 
Cockrell of the Seventeenth Mis- 
souri Judicial district takes the 
position that the courts are need- 
lessly expensive and unbusiness- 
like. He declares that frequently 
decisions favor the party able to 
employ the best lawyer rather 
than to the party in the right and 
that the entire fabric of the judi- 
cial system is such that the poor 
are deprived of justice. 

“We have the best courts and 
best judges for a few people,” says 
Judge Cockrell. “But they are the 
people who have the most money 
and who are in the least need of 
justice. The poorest courts and 
judges are for the poor people who 
most need justice. I think most 
judges realize that the public has 
not full confidence in the courts, 
but most of them have been too 
busy running the antiquated ma- 
chinery of our judicial system to 
consider the causes for this lack of 
confidence.” He expressed the 
opinion that under present condi- 
tions in Missouri that appointment 
of judges would not meet with 
popular favor and that it would be 
necessary to provide in the new 
constitution for the election of 
judges by the people. — News 
Letter. 





Ignorance is the hardest thing in 
the world to discover, especially 
your own; only the very wise can 
see it. 
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LANDIS BAWLS ’EM OUT 


Federal Judge Landis, in his ca- 
pacity of arbiter in the building 
trades controversy, arose in his 
wrath recently in the course of ex- 
amining a group of employing con- 
tractors to give the bosses a good, 
old - fashioned Landis “bawling 
out.” 

“I’m just getting wise to you fel- 
lows,” he said, as he leaned over the 
gunwale of his bench. “For sev- 
eral years you have been saturat- 
ing the public with the propaganda 
that the union man has been the 
fellow who kicked over the traces, 
that he was the big objector to 
everything the employer wanted. 
The biggest objectors, I have found 
in this job of straightening out the 
building situation, are the con- 
tracting employers. If I were a 
union man, instead of backing you 
up, I’d be reaching for a club.” 


—Cause of Outbreak— 


The outbreak arose in the course 
of arguments by employes and em- 
ployers in the pipe-covering busi- 
ness. Judge Landis has been fight- 
ing for a clause in all-employer-em- 
ploye agreements, which, by per- 
mitting an employer to work on the 
job with his men, would give the 
independent, little contractor or the 
union laborer wio wants to be a 
contractor, a chance to compete 
with the big fellows. 


Things were going along smooth- 
ly when the arbiter asked his usual 
question, this time of the head of 
an asbestos company, contracting 
in the pipe-covering business in 
Chicago. 

“Do you object to the employer 
working with his men?” was the 
question. 


MISCELLANY 








—Men Would Have Advantage— 


“Yes, we do,” was the reply of 
the employer. “If we permit the 
employer to work that way, half of 
the workers would begin as con- 
tractors themselves, and_ they 
would have an advantage of us, at 
least to the extent of their own 
daily wage.” 

“Permit! Permit!” It was at 
this point that Judge Landis raised 
himself to the edge of the bench. 
“Do you dare to use that word ‘per- 
mit’ in this year of 1921 in these 
United States?” He paused for 
breath, but the old Landis glare 
was working hot. 

“Why, any grand jury in the 
country would indict you in a min- 
ute on charges of criminal conspir- 
acy for that utterance,” he said. 
“I don’t see why the union men 
stand for this. 

“I’m not your lawyer,” the judge 
concluded, as he sat down; “but I’m 
just giving you a little advice—just 
giving you a little advice!’’—Chi- 
cago Daily News. 





STEEL TRUST WAGES ARE 
AGAIN REDUCED 


New York.—The millions of sur- 
plus the steel corporation piled up 
during the war does not deter this 
trust from leading in wage re- 
ductions. 

Judge Gary announced a 10 
per cent cut, effective August 29. 
This brings the rate of 46 cents 
an hour, prior to last May, down 
to 30 cents an hour, or $2.40 a day 
for the eight-hour shift and $3.60 
for the 12-hour shift. 

The latest cut is the third since 
May 16, when a 20 per cent reduc- 
tion was made, with assurances to 
these unorganized workers that 
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business would respond and the 
mills would quickly resume opera- 
tions. Sixty days later the time 
and one-half rate for overtime was 
eliminated. 

When the first cut was made last 
May the rate was $4.60 for a 10- 
hour day. This so-called “high” 
wage was not specified by propa- 
gandists, who led the public to 
believe that these workers were 
paid a princely wage, and tons of 
white paper was used in the cam- 
paign to impress upon the public 
what a paradise the steel mills are. 

These workers are now con- 
fronted with the problem of meet- 
ing living expenses for their fam- 
ilies on a wage of 30 cents an hour. 

Judge Gary blames the price of 
steel for the wage cut. When his 
corporation was making the high- 
est profits in its history it paid 
$4.60 for a 10-hour day and at a 
time when the cost of living was 
123 per cent over the pre-war 
times. This $4.60 did not permit 
steel workers to meet increased 
living costs, but now, when steel 
prices go down, wages are reduced 
to nearly the pre-war scale with 
living costs still high. — News 
Letter. 





LUMBER TRUST’S PROFIT 
2,000 PER CENT. IN WAR 


Seattle, Wash.—The company 
union of the lumber trust is a fine 
institution—for the lumber trust. 
But despite the wily tricks of the 
company union, and regardless of 
the efforts of the trust to drive out 
of the lumber industry every mem- 
ber of the International Union of 
Timber Workers, the spirit of those 
workers to stand by the principles 
of legitimate organized labor is 
stronger than ever. What the 


company union has done for the 
lumber workers is precisely what 
it has done for other workers 
wherever they have been coerced 
into it. 

The purpose of the company 


union in the lumber industry is to 
exploit the workers, not to benefit 
them. That’s why the company 
gets back of its union; that’s why 
the word “loyal” is chucked into the 
name. “Loyalty” is now used to 
cover every shady scheme devised 
by wily press agents. The workers, 
however, are not fooled by the use 
of words. Deeds count with them. 
The “loyalty” of the lumber trust 
to the government during the war 
is well illustrated by a statement of 
its profits made by an authority on 
the question. 

“Spruce,” says this authority, 
which sold before the war at from 
$10 to $15 per M, was sold to the 
Government for the fabulous price 
of from $200 to $250 per M, a 
‘loyal’ profit of 2000 per cent. All 
grades of lumber were likewise 
placed in the ‘loyal’ class of profits, 
and these great profits are now be- 
ing used to crush the workers in 
the industry through the ‘loyal’ 
company union and to restrain 
trade to the further advantage of 
the operators ‘loyal’ to their own 
interests. 


“These lumbermen, who contro! 
80 per cent. of the standing timber 
in the United States, have used this 
control to manipulate the log mar- 
ket, setting a fabulous price on 
logs, which they charge up to them- 
selves as cost of raw material, 
making the cost of producing lum- 
ber ready for use tremendous. The 
buying public must pay this enor- 
mous stumpage price or go with- 
out lumber, for the small operator, 
who usually owns no timber of his 
own, must buy his raw material in 
the open market. 

“There is no other industry in 
America today that men can re- 
gard with more justifiable scorn 
than that of the ‘loyal’ lords of the 
great, clean woods.”—News Let- 
ter. 





Only the great realize their little- 
ness. 
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WARSHIPS BREED SUSPICION, 
SAYS BRITISH IRON WORKER 


London, England.—“The build- 
ing of battleships will never help 
our unemployed,” declares John 
Hill, general secretary of the 
United Society of Boilermakers 
and Iron Ship Builders. 

“Every warship we build will 
increase international suspicion, 
reduce trade and cancel a score of 
merchant ships. 

“Today the German fleet is at 
the bottom and they cannot build 
a fleet for the next forty years. 
America is our comrade of the 
great war. Japan is our special 
ally. Yet we are told by our gov- 
ernment that we must keep our eye 
on them and start the same compe- 
tition in armaments with them as 
we did with Germany—a competi- 
tion which can only end in one way 
—war, 

“This government is controlled 
by big business. Big business is 
not national by any means. It is 
international. 

“The British shareholders will 
sing ‘God Save the King’ and hoist 
the Union Jack. The American 
shareholders will sing ‘Yankee 
Doodle’ and hoist the Stars and 
Stripes. 

“Each will be the most bigoted 
patriot in his own country and 
curse the blasted foreigner. 

“At the annual dividend meeting 
of their international company 
they will drink and laugh and 
smoke together as they divide 
profits out of the ammunition they 
sold to all nations to destroy each 
other. 

“The world is in the hands of 
‘hard-faced men,’ who tell us they 
must have unemployment, as it is 
the only way to break down not 
only wages, but to break down the 
spirit of the workers. 

“We shall abolish unemployment 
more easily in peace than it was 
abolished in war, and to a much 
more useful purpose. We shall all 
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have work and rejoice in our work 
when we calmly and legitimately 
take our places as equals with all 
men in the ordering of our daily 
tasks.” 





PRICES STILL ON THE RISE 


Washington.—The high cost of 
living is not going to be put out of 
business by editorial writers and 
prophets of the “prevailing situa- 
tion.” The high cost keeps climbing 
upward and pays no heed to the 
claims of those who advocate a 
low-wage standard. According to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of La- 
bor, the retail cost of food from 
July 15 to August 15 in Rochester 
skyrocketed 8 per cent; in Buffalo 
7 per cent; in Baltimore and New 
York 6; Milwaukee, Newark and 
Norfolk 5; Charleston, S. C., Louis- 
ville, Manchester, N. H., and Port- 
land, Me., 4; Houston 3; Butte and 
Dallas 2 and in Minneapolis 1. 
These cities are fairly representa- 
tive of the entire country, and the 
statistics given indicate that prices 
will advance rather than recede. 
the figures being for a season of 
the year when food prices are usu- 
ally low.—News Letter. 





PROFITEERS MAY ESCAPE 
PUNISHMENT 


It is said that the plans of the 
administration to prosecute prof- 
iteers against the government who 
are known to have coined huge for- 
tunes at the expense of the people, 
are in danger of collapse. That is 
because the statute of limitations 
will intervene in about three 
months. It is believed that it will 
be impossible to secure legislation 
to save the situation, although it is 
being sought by Attorney-General 
Daugherty. 

November 11 will be the third 
anniversary of the signing of the 
armistice, and it is believed that 
most of the profiteering contracts 
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were made previous to the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. The statute of 
limitations intervenes after three 
years. 

So that prosecutions can be 
brought Attorney-General Daugh- 
erty desires to have the statute of 
limitations become operative six 
years, this to apply generally. Such 
a measure has been introduced and 
received a favorable committee re- 
port, but it did not pass previous 
to the recess and it is not likely that 
it can be passed previous to No- 
vember 11. 

Therefore, it is feared that the 
conscienceless war-time profiteers 
are to escape punishment. Con- 
gress is not likely to put aside all 
other matters of prime importance 
to pass this law, which is certain to 
meet with sufficient opposition to 
cause delays.—News Letter. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN, PHI- 
LOSOPHER 





Charlie Chaplin, the movie come- 
dian, reads books on sociology and 
economics when not capering be- 


fore the camera. Before sailing 
last week from New York for a 
two-months’ vacation in his old 
home town in England he made 
this statement to a New York 
Times reporter : 

“T believe in the American Labor 
Movement. The workers can no 
longer be fooled by grand epi- 
grams. The working class is be- 
coming better educated all the time, 
and they are learning to face the 
facts and cope with them intelli- 
gently. The worker has become a 
reading and thinking man, and 
capital must realize that this 
thinking can only be met with 
thought, and not threats nor petty 
words. There must be an adjust- 
ment in this country before there 
can be any degree of contentment, 
and capital must realize that a lit- 
tle more of the profit of industry 
must go to the workers. Before 
conditions can be stabilized in this 


country capital must make up its 
mind to play the game on the 
level.” —Labor. 


STATEMENT TO OUR 
GENERAL MEMBERSHIP 
(Continued from page 5.) 


over until the next meeting of the 
Council which is to be held in 
Washington November 14th. Af- 
ter some time I wrote a strong let- 
ter to Mr. Gompers, asking him to 
resubmit to the Council the matter 
of my resignation, stating that I 
thought it unfair to hold me in an 
office from which I desired to be re- 
leased, expressing the hope that he 
would comply with my request. I 
also wrote each member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, asking when the 
matter was resubmitted to them, 
for the sake of the friendship that 
existed between us, to kindly vote 
to accept my resignation. At this 
time I am informed by President 
Gompers that in compliance with 
my request, he submitted the mat- 
ter to a vote of the Council and the 
Council has refused to change its 
former action, that is, that my res- 
ignation be laid over for action un- 
til the next meeting of the Council. 
Under the laws of the Federation 
I must remain in office and hold the 
funds of the Federation and act as 
a member of the Council until my 
successor is duly appointed and 
qualifies for the office. I trust that 
the above statement will be satis- 
factory to the membership of our 
organization, because, whatever I 
am or whatever I will be in the fu- 
ture, is due not entirely to myself, 
but to the rank and file of our 
membership, who have unselfishly 
supported me since my election to 
the office of General President al- 
most fifteen years ago. 








The New York Central Railroad 
has again cut the wages of its em- 
ployes. Wages are still 50 per 
cent. higher than four years ago, 
they declare—New York Herald. 








When central boc'e; or state branciies refuse to unseat delegates 
whose local unions are not in affiliation with their International Union, 
they are deliberately and wilfully violating the laws of the American 
Federation of Labor, and especially when it has reached the point that 
the men répresenting those organizations are working deliberately 
against the policy of the International U:.ion. There are-some central 


bodies and state branches that it would be better for the American Labor 


Movement if they never existed. Some of them are controlled by petty 

politicians, who look only to their own personal and selfish interests. 
Of course, it would be unfair and unjust to say that this condition pre- 
vails to any great extent; however, it is true in some cases. It is also 
true that the greatest number of central bodies and state branches are 
fighting continually to strengthen and build up the Labor Movement in 
their territory—the work and mission for which they were instituted. 
Central bodies and state branches have no right to encourage, by holding 
in affiliation, local ofganizatioOns that deliberately refuse to abide by the 
laws of their International Union and pay their per capita tax. At 
least they should not hold them in affiliation when notified by the Inter- 
national Union of conditions. 


Organizer: Cashal writes that in conjunction with Auditor Briggs 
he attended a meeting of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union of New York. 
He said it was a splendid meeting, with over 2,000 in attendance. While 
this organization has had a hard struggle to maintain law and order, it 
has been successful, and I trust that the membership will understand 
the extent to which the International has supported them in their strug- 
gle. The International did everything possible to assist them. The 
General Auditor, for over nine months, has been devoting his time 
almost entirely to the affairs of this local union, and the results obtained 
are quite adequate and make us express ourselves as follows: “That 
it was not time or money wasted.” 


Whenever a man comes to you and whispers in your ear that such 
and such a fellow is wrong, it might be well before allowing yourself to 
believe his statement, to look up the history of the fellow who has whis- 
pered, as there is usually something wrong with the fellow who has not 
the courage to face the individual against whom he makes the statements 
and give the other fellow a chance to defend himself. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 


of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON ..ND EMBLEM 























THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons ....° $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons .. . 75 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Unton to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 























